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AMUSEMENTS THIS EVENING. 


“DRION-SQUARE THEATRE—My Pakrean. 

FIFTH-AVENUE—Greortz-Grorta: 

BROADWAY ‘THEATRE— Bmic-a-Brac, 

STANDARD THEATKE Hauer 

DALY'S THEATRE—Drvoace. 

NIBLO'S GARDEN—Ewceayraess, 
THBATRE—Rescucp. 

OLYMPIC THEATRE—Txs Frexce Srv, 

WALLAOR’S THEA TRE—Conrexrt or Cover. 

PARK THEATRE—Oor Amnrican Covsm. 

HAVERLYS THEATRE—Hoxzres. 

THEATRE COM! QUE—Muiticax Guarp Cxowper, 
YN THEATRE—Txe Rorat Favortrs 

BAN FRANCISCO MINSTRELS—Vaarery. 

KOSTER & BIAL'S BALL—Porcian Concerts. 

THE AQUARIUM—H. M. & Prvarors. Matinée. 

BTEINWAY HALL—Concerr. 

AMERICAN INSTITUTE BUILDING—Exmarmox, 


_ WoonNoR's aie tienen TouRNaMENT. 


. CAMPAIGN EDITION. 

Tie WEEKLY Tres will be sent to sud- 
seribers, for three months, at the reduced rate 
»f 25 cents. Subscriptions taken at this rate 
wilt be sent from date of reception, the quarter 
subscribed for including in all cases 13 con- 
woulive issues of Tak Weexiy Tims. 

—_—_—_—_—_— 


The Signal Service Bureau report indicates 
for to-day,.in this region, increasing cloudi- 
ness, with possibly occasional rain, winds shift- 
ing to easterly, stationary or lower tempera- 
ture, and nearly stationary barometer, 

——Es(woweee 


The pleasant anticipations of the General 
Term Judges, expressed on Friday, were 
disappointed the next day. The Pblice 
Commissioners did not, on Saturday morn- 
ing, appoint the Inspectors named in the 
Tammany list and the court accordingly is- 
sued its order in the form given in our col- 
ummns. After service of the order, the Com- 
missioners held a long session, lasting until 
amidnight, at which a certain number of In- 
spectors were appointed from the list far- 
nished by the Democratic Commissioners. 

appointed appear to have been con- 

sented to by the Republican Commissioners 
only on consultation with the represen- 
tatives of Tammany Hall. At noon on 

Saturday Mr. Frexcn, Republican Police 
‘Commissioner, presented himself at the 
“Mayor's office, in answer to the summons of 
that officer ; but the Mayor announced that 
as the course which was being pursued. by 
Mr. Frence was possibly sustained by that 
gentleman’s own interpretation of the de- 
cision of the court, ‘and certainly was by his 
eounsel’s advice, he should drop the matter 
for the present, but he would hear Mr. 


FPrence again to-day at noon. 
_—_—_—_ 


Our readers cannot fail to find interest- 
ing the carefully-prepared article which we 
publish this morning regarding the con- 

~@ition and prospect of the real estate busi- 
tess in this City. It contains, together 
With ‘the details of building going on in 
arious parts of the City, the views of sev- 
‘eral of the most experienced dealers. 
These are marked by a conservative tone, 
and indicate that while there is a genuine 
and considerable improvement in the 
demand for real estate, it is not 
sufficient to warrant speculation. It is 
® good siga in evefy way that the 
property which brings proportionately the 
highest prices and sells most readily is that 
‘adapted to first-class dwellings, or that on 
whieh ‘substantial buildings are actually 
‘going up.’ A “boom” in the ‘real estate 
-market—to adopt an expressive bit of slang 
from polities—is not desirable, because it 
‘issure to be accompanied by bad building 
“ gnd to be followed by depression. There is 
*@fascination in speculating in houses or 
ae: which to a great extent interferes with 
the steady operation of economic laws; but 
these laws are sure to assert themselves 
¢ peer oe tater, and it will be better in the 
-tun for all concernedif the demand 
sas gradually being felt could be confined 
2: “to legitimate investments of actual capital 
se asia purpose of moder- 
2 |_Mary may said against the negroes 








taken as the type of one class ; “ex-Attor- 
ney-General BREWSTER as the type of the 


other. Their distinctive features ate clear- 


ly marked, and their efforts to influence 
public opinion proceed on different bases, 

are characterized by a great differones of 
tone, and tend to produce different impres- 
sions on both North and South. Mr But- 
LOOK has faith in the efficacy of reason and 


| the strength of patriotism as forces in the 


political world. Mr. Brewster believes in 
the potency of passion and the unfathoma- 
ble riches of popular prejadies. The Mas- 
sachusetts statesman sees with regret the 
probable reopening of questions that were. 
supposed to have béen settled decisively 
by the result of the war. He has an aver- 
sion to the tevival of sectional animosities 
and would not willingly add to their bitter- 
ness, He recognizes, however, the necessi- 
ty occasioned by the treachery, the vio- 
lated pledges, the lewiess indifference 
to accepted obligations, the e¢rael in- 
tolerance toward political opponents and 
dependent classes, which have recalled the 


‘| Bouthern question into life. He doos not 


shrink from the duty which the new circum- 
stances have created, and he proposes to 
make the Republican Party the means of 
securing absolutely, by constitutional 
methods, the rights and conditions which 
have hitherto been left to Southern loyalty 
and honor. Such treatment of a great con- 
troversy commands ‘respect by its modera- 
tion and intelligence. The Pennsylvania 
politician, on the contrary, seizesthe oppor- 
tunity as though it were thefalfillment of a 
long-cherished hope. He is not sorry that 
the malignity of the Southern Democracy 
furnishes an excuse for renewing the old 


fight, and finishing after his own fashion the | 


work of subjugation. He deems the 
sectional quarrel too good a thing to be 
dropped, and wonld keep it open indefinitely 
asthe best possible means of firing the 
Northern heart and rendering it relentless. 
He is so intent upon kindling partisan zeal 
that he does not pause to consider the task 
to which his logic directly leads. And he has 
so little respect for constitutional or other 
like obstacles, that he neither explains the 
policy he desires to see adopted nor at- 
tempts to estimate its effest on the fortunes 
of the Republic, 

Mr. Brewsrer’s speech at the Cooper In- 
stitute meeting. was no doubt effective, in a 
certain sense. It was most effective, prob- 
ably, so far as the immediate influence upon 
the feelings of an audience is concerned, 
in those passages which least admit.of ar- 
gument or explanation. Many besides the 
speaker are persuaded that the surrender 
at Appomattox should have been followed 
by the summary hanging of the rebel lead- 
ers, military and civil, as fast as they could 
have been caught. The magnanimity which 
spared their hves is regarded as a mistake, 
which not a few would gladly rectify, if a 
good chance presented itself. They prefer 
the lessons practically inculcated. by the 
Czar of Russia to the wise charity of Lix- 
COLN- or the generous judgment of Grant. 
Adhering consistently to this ides, they 
hold that reconstruction was‘ a blunder, be- 
cause it did not provide for the life dis- 
franchisement and subjection of every 
Southern citizen, not already hanged or 
banished, who participated in the rebellion 
or sympathized with it... They think that 
the primary object of reconstruction was 
thus to punish traitors, and at the same 
time to insure the lasting supremacy, in 
local and national affairs, of the party in 
power. According to'this view of the case, 
reconstruction did not. fulfill its object,—in 
fact,failed—and all as a sonsequence of 
misplaced mercy and a superfluous regard 
for the theory and traditions of a republi- 
can system. Mr. Britwsrer, talking of 
this phase of the subject, is fall of vengeful 
ire. ‘* These men ”—meaning, ashe tells 
us, all men concerned in. the rebellion in 
any capacity—‘‘ never should have been re- 
stored to citizenship.” “As they had reg- 
istered a decree of outlawry against them- 
selves, so they should remain.” In another 
place he insists that the present situa- 
tion could not have arisen “if we 
had done our work. perfectly ”—that 
is, as the context “ shows, if . we 
had sonverted the Union into a despotism, 
and followed the examples of the Old World 
despots. Fortunately, we are not required 
to disouss with the ex-Attorney-General of 
Pennsylvania the merits and demerits of 
the reconstruction policy or the events that 
preceded itas sequences to the success of 
the Union armies. Few thoughtful men 
contend that reconstruction was in all par- 
ticulars what it ought to have been, though 
we imagine that yet fewer would wish to 
have seen it aang hk in the style suggested 
by Mr. Brrwster. The practical question 


Ji, hawaree, not swathes ‘Taappgus Srey- 





and clearness with which it traces the evils 
of the Southern question, and the distinet- 
ness with which. it prescribes remedial 
measures. It accepts the isshes presented 
by the South and shows how the Republi- 
can Party alone can meet them satisfactori- 
ly, It does not propose to renew the war, 

to make fierce strife fiercer by threats that 
are impotent’ and reproaches that can do no 
good, Itsays to the South: ‘* You have 

acquired power in Congress which you de- 
sire to use wrongfully ; you seek the Presi- 
dency, that it may be made available to the 
same end; you act cruelly and in bad faith 
toward the freedmen in your several 
States,.and you announce a purpose 

so to employ control of the Federal Govern- 
ment as to md yourselves of axisting re- 
straints. Well, we meet you on this ground. 

We insist that the South shall be as free in 
all respects as the North, that its citizens, 
black or white, shall be protected in the 
exercise of their rights. We intend to 
keep your State-right doctrine out of the 
Government, and to preserve the Union in 
the form we fought for. We shall not 
allow you to use violent means for the 
attainment of your objects. For ourselves, 
we have confidence in the efficacy of con- 
stitutional agencies, and-we appeal to the 
Union-loving people to help us in the con- 
test which Southern wrong-doing has forced 
upon us.” Can any one be in donbt as to 
which of these forms of stalwartism reveals 
the presence of statesmanship and best 
commends itself to the intelligence of the 
North # 

SOUTHERN LABOR TROUBLES. 


It seems to be consiflered in some parts 
of the South that the departure of many 
colored laborers has been facilitated by the 
means of a conspiracy. A Georgia paper, 
for example, commenting on the efforts of a 
well-known colored man to help those who 
were bound to Kansas, says that the colored 
people of the region are ‘‘as invincible to 
the arguments of the accomplices of the 
base Radical section, whose aim it is to use 
them in filling their own coffers with the 
proceeds. of their labor, as the earth upon 








‘were at hand to make the 





which they stand.” It is taken for granted 
that the negroes would not think of going 
to Kansas or elsewhere unless some base 
person—an accomplice in a conspiracy— 
wicked 
stegestion that they might bet= 
ter off somewhere in the North. 
In North Carolina, as we have lately seen, 
@ more vigorous remedy’ than mere argu- 
ment is applied to prevent the so-called ex- 
odus.. The negroes who have been sent 
out to prepare the way before the intending 
emigrants are notified from home that it 
would be unsafe for them to return, so vio- 
lent are the threats made against them by 
their former masters and present employ- 
ers. By an ingenious system of financial 
contracts, supplemented by State laws de- 
signed for the strengthening of the bonds of 
the colored race, it is possible for the em- 
ployers to so impoverish and hamper the 
blacks that it seems as if they may as well 
give up all hope of escaping from the house 
of bondage. 

It does not appear to have occurred to 
any of the astute political managers of the 
South that there is too much protesting 
that the negroes do not. desire to go away, 
and would not go if it were not for the ‘‘ ar- 
guments of the accomplices of the base 
Radical section,” which is supposed to de- 
sire the unpaid labor of these people. The 
elaborate preparations made to detain the 
colored people are inconsistent with the 
theory that nothing but aconspiracy will 
be effectual in alluring them away from 
their comfortable and happy homes in the 
South. They are to be cajoled by the base 
accomplices who seek to entrap them into 
Northern fields of labor, and they are to be 
kept at home in the South by all sorts of 
legal and illegal - contrivances. . The 
negro is happy in. the South, ‘but 
he is open to ‘the arguments of 
the ‘base accomplices, whoever they 
may be. In passing, it should be noticed 
that the term ‘‘ Radical” is used in the 
South to express the bitterest feeling of 
hatred and contempt. To.say of the part 
of the United States to which some of the 
colored people have gone that it is a 
“base Radical section” is to confer upon 
it the most scathing of epithets. Bat if the 
condition of the negro in the South is so 
blessed and serene ashas been described, 
why are the arguments of Northern emis- 
saries so potent that it is necessary to use 


be 


} without exciting remark. 


‘The uneasiness, to use a mild term, of 


‘the colored people of the South is only one 








the negro votes as he is told. If this is true, 
and nobody knows it better than the South- 
ern man, why have no steps been taken 
to allure the colored people inte the 
Democratic fold ? If the negto is so simple 
and ignorant that the base “emissaries of 
the Kansas farmers have some success in 
their seductive plans, how does it happen 
that nobody in the South has ever, tried 
kindness and fair treatment as 8 means of 
detaining these confiding people? _ It would 
really seem as if the sllurements of fair 
wages and good homes on the one side, were 
only met with threats of forcible detention 
on the other. Thane Rigs Sep te Nee eeeeeet 
with vinegar. 

Of course, the obvious answer to'this in- 
quiry is that the men who are in a position 
to conciliate and quiet the disturbed ne- 
groes are afraid of the ruling public senti- 
ment. It is not the custom in the South to 
concede that the negro has any political 
rights. If he has-these, the sesptre must 
depart from the hands of the old oli- 
garchy. To treat the ex-slaves as in- 
telligent human beings, endowed . with 
reasoning faculties and entitled to: ab- 
solute freedom of action within the; law, 
would be a subversion of all notions of 
social and political order. To preserve the 


that the negro should “ be kept in his own 
place,” and where that place is, the experi- 
ence of too many unfortunate martyrs to a 
thirst for knowledge and an awakened am- 
bition has testified. It has been necessary 
to keep the negro in his plage by forcible 
means. Is it any wonder, then, that he 
seeks another and a better country? Thus 
the folly of the men who desire to maihtain 
a false and artificial state of society reacts 
upon themselves. No matter how far: sue- 
cessful they may be now'in detaining the 
uneasy colored people, nomatterhow the men 
who fret at. this feeble exodus ‘try to check 
it, there will be migration from the South 
just so longas the laborer, white or black, 
is oppressed. While labor -is considered 














servile, and the condition of the laborer 
made irksome, there will be diseontént and 
flight. More than this, ‘there can be no 
white migration Southward so long: as the 

land is filled with violence and tyranny, 

however disguised these. may be. Until the 
Southern people learn that the laborer is 
free to go and come as he pleases, seeking 

his own happiness and comfort in his’ own, 

lawful way, there can be no matiegatiel 

prosperity among them. 


IRISH AGITATIONS. 

Nothing could be more characteristic of 
the two races than the difference in the agi- 
tation produced by agricultural depression 
and distress in England and in Ireland. In 
both countries there have been threé suc- 
cessive bad seasons, with the inevitable 
eonsequence of .unprofitable crops. The 
burden on the tenant farmers, oceasioned. 
by bad land laws and heavy charges of one 
kind and another, which is severe-enough 
at all times, has become unendurable, and 
there is an altogether justifiable’ de- 
mand for relief. In England, the fa 
call for a reduetion of rent, and atgue the 
reasonableness and the necessity for thé de- 
mand. - They agitate fora reform in the an- 
tiquuted laws that fetter’them to a hard 
condition, and when they have no other 
hope they emigrate. In any case, they look 
for relief to lawful and 1 
In Ireland, like causes oo very differ- 
ent effects. The occasion is taken fora 
fierce political agitation, in which repéal of 
the Union, Home Rule, the abolition of 
landlordism, fixity of tenure, ‘and: peasant 
proprietorship are mixed up, without’ ‘logi- 
cal association, in a wild and 
ery. From the conflicting reports it is difi- 
cult to ascertain what the real condition of 
the people 1s, whether greatly worse than 
usual or not. Very likely it may be, but 
probably the farmers are not suffering so 
great a depression from the condition of 
former years as those of England. The 
fact is that a period of real distress and 
of more or less exaggerated discontent is 
seized upon by the demagogues, with which 
the country is always cursed, to inflame the 
passions of the people and ‘stir up a tumult 


normal balance of things, it is nécessary 


but it has made it doubtful whether she 
could be safely trusted, even for her own 
sake, with the privileges which she has asked. 
Self-government was a ghastly failure in 
Ireland before the Union; it is doubtful 
whether Home Rule would work much better 


management of the internal affairs of the 
island might become a reasonable demand 
if the people showed themselves capable of 
the tasks which they are so eager to as- 
sume. But so long as their representatives 
in the British Parliament: distinguish them- 
selves chiefly by obstruction and brawling, 
their popular leaders foment hatred to the 
Government, violation of existing laws, and 
insurrection against constituted authority, 
and the people make their demands by 
monster meetings at which the arguments 
‘are threats of violence and revolution, they 
ate likely to be held with a harsh grip by 
the stronger and wiser power, and to have 
even needed reforms doled out to them with 


a grudging hand. 


—__——— 
THE BROOKVILLE MATCH. 


It was to be expected that the influence 
of the great walking-match would extend 
far and wide, and we;need not be surprised, 
therefore, that the boys of the Brookville 
(Indiana) school have had their ‘‘great inter- 
countorial six-hour go-as-you-please” » walk- 
ing-match. The local ‘newspaper has com- 
plained that ‘‘intercountorial” is not a le- 
gitimate word—that in its place should have 
been substituted a long sentence express- 
ing the fact thatthe match was to be con- 
tested by representatives of different coun- 
ties. The Western boy, however, is the 
father of the extreme North-western man, 
and scorns the fetters of orthography with a 
contempt that grows with his years. 











The Brookville walking-match was ar- 
ranged exelusively by the boys of the 
school, the teachers. taking no share in it. 
The public, however, were greatly inter- 
ested. A number of leading citizens con- 
tributed prize pea-nuts and marbles, and the 
hotel proprietor lent a circus tent, which 
he had seized for debt. under which the 
track was carefully laid out. There were 
nearly a dozen entries for the match, and 
among them were several boys with quite a 
reputation as runners, The most promi- 
nent of these was a little sharp-eyed chap 
named Sammy Sypher. Sammy did not 
look. as if he had much strength and endu- 
rance, but his thin little legs, like a pair of 
singed cats, were much better than they 
seemed to be. He was generally recognized 


,as the most formidable competitor for the 


champion bag of pea-nuts, but he was not a 
popular boy. There was a wide-spread be- 
lief that Sammy was not above trying to 
help ont his seore by trickery, and 
there were boys who asserted that on 
a former occasion, when he had en- 
gaged in another match, he had been 
detected .in offering bribes to the 
score-keepers. However, as he was con- 
fessedly a good walker, those who did not 
personally like him were anxious te find~ 
somebody who could beat him. There was 
no lack of boys who professed to be able to 
walk Sammy ont of sight in next to notime. 
Master James Main offered to bet two to 
one in marbles that he would beat Sammy 
if anything like a fair race should be had. 
Master. John Sherbrooke, whose brother 
Bill was considered the best. fighter for his 
size in school, did not bet, because he 
thought betting was wrong except when 
there was a certainty that he would win, 
but he assured his friends that he was the 
only boy who could beat Sammy, and that 
he was prepared to walk in any style that 
his backers might think best. There was 
also Master Washington Burne, a boy who 
had just returned to school after a long 
absence, whose friends said that he was a 
splendid walker, but who was not regarded 
bySammy as a dangerous competitor, for 
the reason that, so far.as could be learned, 
he had never shown any remarkable ability 


in walking. It was at one time believed | 


that « handsome curly-headed boy from 
Canonchet County would take part in the 
match, but he was in some way injured by 
a gun in the hands of another boy, and was 
therefore unable to enter. 

The people of Brookyille, who took a cer: 


t Perlgen oa SE dik oat semkont, 
it not invite him to walk, they would | 
| pare tter into theirown hands, = 


gan. The tent was filled with people from 


: Noah ams the number of fully five 
| thousand, and at precisely 1 o'clock the. 


appeared. Master Sammy was 


| contestants 
looking unusually well, and was accom- 


panied by his trainer, a boy of rather un- 


now that they were all arrayed in tights, it* 

was obvious that they had very little 

musele, and that Master Sherbrooke in par- 

ticular had a curyature of the spine. They 

were just about to start, when Master 

Granby ‘was perceived modestly sitting 

behind a tent-pole. A universal shout 

went up from the assembled specta- 
tors, and Master Granby was _ suddenly 
seized, put on the frack, and: compelled to 

defer to the unanimous demand of every- 
body, except Master Sammy’s backer and 
the especial friends of the other contestants, 
to take off his goat and enter the race. 

Sammy turned deadly pale, and the other 
contestants, remarking that, if the arrange- 

ments of experienced boys were to be inter- 
fered with in this irregular way, they must 
decline to walk, withdrew to their dressing 

apartments. The music struck up, and 
Sammy and his remaining competitor started 
on their walk. At the end of the six hours 
Master Granby had so utterly and’ over- 
whelmingly beaten Sammy that the latter 
did not even venture to claim that the score 
had been unfairly kept. He kicked over the 
barrel on which his trainer sat and publicly 
burst into tears, while Master Granby was 
escorted to White’s Hotel by the enthusias- 
tic crowd and hailed as the champion of 
Brookville. Masters Main and Sherbrooke 
‘now find consolation in remarking that the 
ehampion was thrust upon the track by a 
small clique of five thousand wire-pullers, 
and that. the will of the people, consisting 
of themselves. anid nine other boys, was 
wickedly and corruptly thwarted. 

Pa a) 


The American Architect makes some se- 
vere and just remarks on the recent burn- 
ing of a tenement-honse in Brooklyn, fol- 
lowing after a similar and still more shocking 
occurrence of the same kind in Boston. It 
points out the tadieal defects in the system 
of inspection in force in most cities, viz., 
lack of responsibility and lack of power, 
and suggests that the whole scheme is wrong, 
because it is remedial instead of pre- 
ventive. ‘' Better building,” it says, “ with 
less dependence on constant inspection, is 














our. best refuge.” This is true, but the 
trouble is to get better building. The best 
of laws will not do it unless rigorously en- 
foreed—perhaps not even then—and it is 
almost impossible, under our government- 
al 5 ee to enforce .any restrictive 
law, ause there is no adequate motive 
in the minds of those who are intrusted 
with the task. An able correspondent 
of the Architect, an underwriter, dis- 
cussing a © te branch of this subject, 
submits some facts showing how great is 
the power in this direction of-inmsurance 
companies when the ey choose to exercise it, 
It is quite possible that here lies the solu- 
tion ofthe problem, because the insurance 
companies have a motive for requiring 
sound building, and have the means of com- 
pélling it if they would only use it in con- 
cert. It is quite certain that the insurance 
companies of this City could accomplish 
more, if they would, in five years than the 
Legislature could in & quarter of a century, 
2 er ee 

If the purchase-money for the San Juan 
mining region has not yet been paid to the Indians, 
the cause of their present outbreak is not tar to 
seek.’ This rich mineral region was purehased of 
the tribe in 1873, under the Brunot treaty. About 
$750,000 was, it is understood, to have been paid 
by. the Government to the tribe; payments to be 
made in several annual installments in such articles 
asthe Indians should desire. The advantage the 
Government gained in the transaction was about 
what a man-would have who shonld purehase a 
block bounded by Fifth and Madison avenues for 
$100. The Indians moved out of the region, and the 
whites speedily took vossession ; nevertheless, the 
Government did not"pay the money. It was not the 
fault of the Administration at ali; Congress cat out 
the appropriation from the estimates. It was in the 
humor for refusing to pay anything where payment 
could not be enforced, and the unfortunate Indians 
were the first sufferers, as usual. This was ‘econ- 
omy.” which the couutry will now have to pay for in 
a very different way. The Indians betame exasper- 
ated, seeing that they had given up their land and 
were niot to get their money. In 1875 they were 
anxiously expecting it, and eagerly inquiring of all 
“Washington Americans” who their way why 
it was not paid. Though very much dissatisfied and 
irritable, the tribe was not hostile in any sense. 
Thére were no hostile Utes at that time except a 
small band of renegades and outlaws, under Bie 
Hazapd, who lived inthe desert region about the Si- 
erra La Sal Mountains, and made it exceedingly live- 
ly for one of the Hayden surveying parties they 


the reat looked bright and confident, but | mts 





enning of the magn of ALxxanoan TL, wore en 
against the somewhat expansive enthusiasm of + 

German element in the Baltic Provinces, were 

to him. After the battle of Sadowe ie aaneedl 
the position of the Russlan Army so as te make it 
available for » sudden rush upon Germany—a fact 
whieh did not remain unnoticed, but which, at that 
moment, was capable of a friendly explanation. The 


of Germany, such as the Golos and the St Peters © 


burg Viedomoski, Cel. Xosonow, is a seleabiece® 


KHO, the Governor-General of St. Petersburg, it ie 
quite natural to see a kind of official ge ia. 
the articles of the paper. 


The puisus ob Greain teh cuniie Saleen 
andas a rapid inerease in population. is almost al 





material well being of the inhabitants, it is satisfac: 
tory to know that this little Kingdom has grown in” 
numbers at quite a remarkable rate, for ite popula 
tion is now 1,679,775, or just about twice what it 
was in 1838, whem the. first national. consis wad) 


Athens, is even more marked than in the country 


than a village, the seffect of the Turkish rule being 
to keep down the size of the provincial towns. At 
that time there were no people who could properly 
be said to represent the Pirsus, Tem years ago, 
however, Athens had 48,000 inhabitants, and the 


has a population of 74,000, andits maritimes adjanes 
claims 22,000. In the census returns taken during 
the early days of the country under its 
Government, little attempt was made fo 
the national wealth; but it seems to be beyond dis-- 














pute that property has increased in amount snd~ 
See en ee ee 
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rho 
The Marquis of Suico, whose agents have 


cireumstanee, however, which has now suddenly con- 
eentrated the whole attention on him ishisclosecom © 


nection with all those papers whieh, during the 
present press war, have proved the bitterest enemies 5 ae 


burg Viedomoski, &e. The editor of the St. Peters — 


port of Pireus nad 11,000, Now the capital city — 


MuiLvTmorE, and as he is also a relative of Gen. Goun- wir 


ways, in civilized countries, an indieation of the a 


zi: . 


taken. The increase at and around the gapital, > 


atlarge. Athens, forty years ago, was little better ~— 


e 
ee 


*~ 
Pi 


lately been assailed, is about the largest propeietos 


in point of acreage in North-western Ireland, but = — <a 
large proportion of his estates are bog and morass, 


and his net receipts are probably not over $75,000 ‘ 


ayear. His seat, Westport House, is close beside s a 


pretty town of the name, and his charming grounds 


are free to all comers. The present Marquis is an: His 
easy-tempered, kindly, and most agreeable man of 


about 55, who has been singularly anlueky in war in 


riage, having lost two charming wives within # year - ee 
or two of marriage. He last year married a third... 


In politics he isa Liberal. His fatherwasDEQume 
crY’s friend, to whom the latter refers fn Mis interest- = 
ing account of visit to Ireland in his youth) whem 


he spent several weeks at Westport. In the event 


of the present Marquis of CLaNaicaRpsE having né * 


heir, Lord SLiGo suceeeds to the ancient Earidom of 
that ilk in right of his mother. The Ruseo teaalhy 
have never been absentees. 


THE STATE CAMPAIGN, 


a 
The Greenbackers of Herkimer County have 
nominated Col. J. T. Spofford for the Assembly. 
The Democrats of Broome County have nomi- 
nated A. H. Green, of Nanticoke, for the Assembly. 
Gen. William F. Rogers peremptorily declines 





the Demoeratie nomination for Senator im the Eris ‘ 


district. 


The ChenangoCounty Demoeratic mike ot ‘s 


voted 104 times for a candidate for the Assembly 
and then took the Greenback nominee. : ; 


The Greenbackers of the First District 


(Queens and Suffolk Counties) nave nominated © 


Charles R. Street, of Huntington, for State Senator, 


It is Frank Sipp, a well-esteemed citizen of = 


German descent, whom the Repablicans of the Ses 
ond District of Erie County nave nominated for the » 
Assembly. 


The Greenbackers of Warren County ad- 


journed their county convention to the time aud: 
place set for the Democratic convention, thus mani 
festing a willingness to trace 

Speaking of Mr. Cornell, the Palmyra Journal — 
says: ‘While not the first choice of any consider. 


able number of Republicans in Wayne County, he it ‘3 
to-day the candidate of the whole party, ba, ce ee 


esive its united support.” 
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